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a 
bt, now * Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
paid off That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
est and Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face,— 
dal pay- We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”—Pope. 
pr cent. — 4 
it appears, from Galignani’s Messenger, that “a 

ittee of MJ mask taken upon the face of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
street, Mi after death, was recently purchased at the sale of the 


late Mr. Houden, for 500 francs; and that the pur- 
chaserhas since refused the offer of 15,000 francs for it.” 

In copying this extract into the Mercury, the 
editor appended the following paragraph, which we 
shall here transcribe : 

** Those who paid such a price for the mask of 
Rousseau, Must set a much higher value upon the 
original than we do. But it would lead us too far 
were we to express all that we think of this selfish, 
sensual, unsocial misanthrope, this heartless and un- 
principled deserter of his own offspring. We shall, 
thetefore, reserve our further observations on this 


8 for the next Kaleidoscope.” 


@ now proceed briefly to redeem this )pledge, 
what we have to say respeeting Rousseau, 
shall confine our remarks to the moral” 

of the man, and the moral tendency of his writings, 
keeping entirely out of view his religious and political 
opinions,—the consideration of which is foreign to 

the nature and design of our work. 
\ There may be in the writings of this extraordinary 
ahd wayward enthusiast many excellencies; but 
Pt certainly is more of a very opposite de- 
ription ; and very much that is most perni- 
> The writer himself, ind expressly 
mits this in a passage which shall here 
transcribe, as the testimony of one who ought 
to know something of the nature and tendeney 
Of his Nouvelle Héloise, of which he speaks thus: 
—“ No chaste young woman ever reads romances ; 
and I have given this book a decisive title, that, on 
opening it, a reader may know what to expect. She 
who, notwithstanding, shail dare to read a single 
page is undone ; but let her not impute her ruin to 

me—the mischief was done before.” 

This observation is a severe and unmerited satire 
upon the sex;—and we only quote it as evidence 
of the author’s own estimate of his writings, and 
as an example of that overweening egotism which 
formed a prominent trait in his character. Modest 
and virtuous women may, and do, read romances, 
because romances do not necessarily inculcate 
vicious mofals, or a contempt of the recognised 
decencies of life; but if there be any meaning in 
the passage we have quoted, it is, that.as no modest 
woman ever reads romances, no woman who peruses 






































Heloise, which is a romance, was previously a 
modest woman, and cannot therefore blame the author 
for the mischief which his work is calculated to 
produce. 

Although we agree with the writer as to the ten- 
dency of his romance, we believe there are modest 
women who have read it not only without moral con- 
tamination, but even with advantage ; women whose 
minds are beyond the sphere of that species of fas- 
cination to which this vain romancer lays claim.— 
But while we admit that there are women of virtuous 
principle and well-regulated minds who may safely 
read Rousseau’s works, we are convinced that it would 
not be safe for one in twenty to make the experiment ; 
for, though it may be true, that “to the pure all 
things are pure,” the best safeguard for purity is to 
abstain, as much as possible, from a pestiferous 
atmosphere. A writer of such genius as Rousseau, 
may so artfully colour vice as to deprive it 
of much of its native hideousness : he may insensibly 
inculcate the doctrine that the recognised decen- 
cies of life are mere prejudices, with whieh per- 
sons of feeling and sentiment may dispense. 

There aré’those, we are aware, who contend 
that nothing’ should be eoncealed from young persons 
in the course of their education ;—that they ought 
to be permitted to see human nature as it is, in all 
its modifications, from its utmost attainable perfec- 
tion, to its lowest degradation. Such persons, if 
they are consistent, ought, as is said to be the prac- 
tice in some countries, to accompany their children 
to the most abandoned haunts of vice, in order to in- 
spire them with a disgust for it. A father who 
should pursue this course, would, however, be a 
bold, and, in our opinion, a most unprincipled man. 
Of the Spartans it is, indeed, related, that they used 
to make their slaves drunk, in order to exhibit them 
in that disgraceful state to the free-born citizens, as 
a warning to them never to commit similar excesses ; 
—but what should we have thought of the infatuation 
of the Spartan parents had they encouraged their 
youth to partake of the beverage which had deprived 
the helots of their reason? The moral we would 
enforce from this illustration is, to abstain from the 
perusal of ousseau’s sophisms and incensistencies ; 
and to estimate the value of his principles and opi- 
nions by the effect they produced on his own cha- 
racter. We require no other test to eondemn the 
general tenor of his works, to the demoralizing effeet 
of which we have already adduced his own testimony. 
What was the conduct of the man, the brillianey 
of whose genius has se dazzled many of his readers 
that they cannot . discover the glaring deformity 
of his mind? We have.his own testimony, not 
intended prebably for the public eye, that he was 
ungrateful, revengeful, envious, misanthropical, and 
most grossly immoral. We shall not enter more 


which must be obvious to those who are aware of 
our invariable rule to exclude from our pages every 
thing which may not with propriety be read aloud 
in any and every company. 

There is a proverb which enjoins us to “ mind 
what the Priest says, not what he does ;”’ but it 
would be alike unsafe to follow the precept or ex 
ample of Rousseau. His votaries declare that he 
wrote like an angel ; but we assert that he acted like 
a devil: and if we had no other evidence to support 
our assertion, it would be found in his heartless 
abandonment of his own children. This criminal 
violation of the duties imposed alike upon man and 
all created beings, by instinct or principle, would be 
incredible if we had not his own avowal of the deed 
which he has, in vain, attempted to palliate by his 
usual sophistry. 

In his Reveries of a Solitary Wanderer, he con- 
fesses that “he liked better to send his children into 
hospitals destined for orphans, than to take upon 
himself the charge of their maintenance and educa- 
tion.”” To revert from his practice to his principles, 
we do not hesitate, from recollection, to pronounce 
his Heloise to be a mass of contradictions, paradoxes, 
sophisms, and pernicious doctrines, blended together, 
indeed, with consummate skill, and conveyed in ex- 
cellent language. Nor onght this decision to be 
ascribed to our dislike of Rousseau’s character, which 
we do not affect to conceal. One’ of his admirers 
thus describes his Heloise : 

“In his Heloise, Rousseau’s unlucky talent for 
rendering every wre problematical, appears very 
co.u.spicuous,—as in his arguments in favour of 
duelling, which afford an apology for suicide, and 
against condemnation of it; in his facility in palli- 
ating vice and his very strong reasons to .make 
it abhorred ; on the one hand in declaiming 
against social happiness, on the other in tran- 
sore in favour of humanity; here in violent 
rhapsodies against philosophy, there by a rage for 
adopting their opinions ;—the existence of God at- 
tacked by sophistry, and Atheists confuted by the 
most irrefraguble ts ; the Christian religion 
combated by the most specious objections, and vele- 
brated: by the most sublime eulogies.” 

Another of the professed friends and admirers of 
Rousseau describes him as “a man chagrined at 
misfortunes, which he never attributes to himself; 
suspicious of tee doors about him, calling and be- 
lieving himself a lamb amongst wolves.”’ 

We have greatly exceeded the limits we contem- 
plated when we commenced these strictures ; but the 
importanee of the subject must be our apology. 

Rousseau’s precept and example, as we have before 
observed, are, in our opinion, equally to be deprecated ; 
and we have, therefore, acquitted ourselves of a task 
from which we could not shrink, without a desertion 
or compromise of those principles which it is our 
duty to advocate to the best of our ability. Having 
unexpectedly protracted our remarks on this subject, 
we shall, for the present,take our leaveof this aire 
vagabond,” as Rousseau was well designated by one 








minutely into this part of the subject, for reasons 


who, nevertheless, was his warm admirer. 
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Ectentific Notices. 
ON PRINTING. 


—— 
« Behold the press! from which pure fountain springs 
The talent that upholds the throne of kings! 
Whilst lords and commons guide the helm of state, 
Law and religion guard the kingly seat. 
a 
Every man who is capable of thinking, every man who 
has suitable notions of the dignity of human nature, must 
be duly impressed with the isnportance of the art of print- 
ing. Every improvement, however trifling, in that art, 
must be hailed with enthusiasm ; and the citizen who de- 
votes himself to its improvement deserves the thanks of 
mankind generally. By the invention of printing, know- 
ledge has diffused itself, and has been productive of the most 
important consequences to society. To that divine inven- 
tion (which hands down to posterity every important event) 
we are indebted for the reformation; that reformation which 
gave us the liberty of thinking, of correcting and refuting 
prevailing errors, and the resolution to oppose every en- 
croachment which crafty men might endeavour to make 
upon our judgment and understanding. After the establish- 
ment of the reformation, books no longer became the ex- 
clusive property of the rich, and, of consequence, it was 
unnecessary to spend either a life or a fortune to obtain 
learning and knowledge. It may easily be imagined that 
the monks and scribes, and other interested persons, en- 
deavoured to check the increase of printed books. When 
the Bible was first printed in the vulgar tongue, the clergy 
declaimed from the pulpit that there was a new language 
discovered, called Greek ; and the scribes took uncommon 
ains with their manuscripts, to excel in point of neatness. 
any futile attempts were also made by men in power to 
destroy this inestimable blessing. Cardinal Wolsey said 
** unless we knock down the press it will knock us down ;” 
Cardinal Richelieu was convinced that if the public had 
knowledge given to them they would be as dangerous a8 a 
beast with a hundred eyes; ‘* therefore, (he said,) the 
people must be blinded, if you would have them tame and 
patient drudges ; in short, you must treat them like pack- 
horses, not excepting the bells about their necks, which, by 
their perpetual jingling, may be of use to drown their cares.” 
Wealth and power, however, were not sutticient to suppress 
the multiplication of books ; every effort that was made for 
their suppression only increased the desire for possession ; 
consequently, every person who attempted to destroy those 
books, undertook the task of no less than the destruction 
of the hydra. ** The punishment of wits, (says Milton) en- 
hances their authority; and a forbidden writing is a cer- 
tain spark of truth that flies up in the faces of those who 
seek to tread it out.” In spite of all the sophisms which 
were industriously circulated, truth of course gained the 
ascendency, and knowledge, virtue, and the arts began 
to flourish. The liberty of the press b the palladiun 
of the world,—England was acknowledged to be the man- 
sion-house of liberty. Hundreds of heads were employed 
io searching for new ideas, trying all things, and assent- 
ing to the force of reason and conviction. The people 
found, that to have liberty, they must be free as thought 
is free; that ** the issue of the brain ought no more to be 
stifled than the issue of the womb;"—they found that 
walis and buildings did not form the city; but that it must 
be inhabited by men who were conscious of their own dig- 
nity, who were conscious of being in possession of those 
discriminating faculties which prompted them to do ho- 
mage to God and deal equitably with man. 
he history of the ovigin of printing is involved in con- 
siderable mystery. Much labour and learning have been 
spent, in order to ascertain, with certainty, to whom we 
are indebted for the discovery; but after all the research, 
it still remains in obscurity, and at this extended period of 
time, it appears somewhat unnecessary to enter into a 
controversy with the inhabitants of either Haarlem or 
Mentz, as to their individual claim to the merit of that 
discovery. {tis allowed that under Faust and Guttem- 
berg, the process was nearly carried to perfection; for, 
about the year 1450, they printed an edition of the Bible 
with meial types. According to circumstances, this 
edition of the Bible was far from being a profitable spe. 
culation, as a dissolution of partnership took place in 
1455, after Faust obtained a verdict in a law court for the 
money which he had advanced to Guttemberg. After the 
separation of Faust and Guttemberg, Schoeffer (a workman 
of Faust’s) privately cut matrices for the whole of the al- 
phabet, which, when he exhibited them to his master, 
faust was so wuch delighted with, that he gave Schoeffer 
his daughter in marriage. In comparatively a few years 
after the deaths of faust, Guttemberg, and Schoeffer, the 
art may be said to have begun to retrograde. The type 











which Caxton used was a mixture of Secretary and Gothic. 
It is uncertain who first used the Roman letter in England 5 
but it is admitted that Pynson was possessed of several 
sizes of type. Towards the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, John Day, an eminent printer and bookseller, 
introduced the Saxon character, and cast a new set of 
Italian characters, which cost him pry marks ; from 
which time till early in the eighteenth century, the art of 
printing continued in a very low state. At this period, 
William Caslon « d busi as 2 letter founder, 
and made considerable improvement in the shape of type, 
particularly in his Gothic letter, (a specimen of which we 
have now before us,) which, for symmetry, stands un- 
rivalled ; this improver of type caused the English to be 
exporters instead of importers, of that article. The 
foundry is now carried on by a descendant of the late W. 
Caslon, in conjunction with Mr. Livermore ; and it has 
been truly observed that (from its origin to the present 
time) no establishment has exerted itself more in en- 
deavouring to improve the shape of type; consequently, 
it may be inferred, that whatever bad taste has been in- 
troduced, is fairly attributable w the caprice of the prin- 
ters. A book of specimens of Caslon and Livermore's 
types has recently been exhibited to us by their indefatiga- 
ble agent, Mr. Cornish, which contains founts of every 
description, varying in size (to speak definitely and tech- 
nically) from diamond to upwards of twenty lines pica ; 





and we fearlessly say that Caslon and Livermore's script | P: 


letter excels every thing which has hitherto issued from a 
type foundry. 
ith the exception of the establishment of several new 
foundries, and the pradual improvement in the general ap- 
pearance of type, nothing worthy of notice occurred till the 
year 1800, when the late Lord Stanhope (with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Walker, an eminent mechanist) invented an 
iron printing press, which considerably increased the means 
of producing fine impressions as well as reduced the labour 
of the workmen: the first of these inventions was tried at 
Mr. Bulmer’s office, Cleveland-row, St. James’s. Lord 
Stanhope did not avail himself of a patent, consequently, 
he gave great advantage to the constructore of presses on a 
similar principle. In 1804, his Lordship (in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilson, a printer) revived the stereotype process, 
and expended a considerable sum in the speculation, under 
the impression that stereotyped works could be sold ata 
reduced price; his Lordship’s expectations were far from 
being realized, as, in a few years, Mr. Wilson overstocked 
himself, and ultimately abandoned his profession. It is 
quite uncertain whe first invented the process of stereotype; 
but we find that, early in the eighteenth century, an 
eminent goldsmith of London expended a vast sum of 
money in useless experiments, and in 1725 the whole of his 
lates were melted down at the Chiswell-street foundry < 
indeed, we strongly imagine that stereotype has not been 
so generally successful as was at first anticipated by its 
revivers in 1804. But the most astonishing of all modern 
improvements in the typographical art, was the cylindrical 


machine for printing ** The Times’’ newspaper. This} Pp 


machine was made in obscurity, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Konig, a Saxon; and after numerous at- 
tempts had rendered success nearly hopeless, as well as a 
considerable sum expended in its construction, tie fact 
was announced in November, 1814, that upwards of 2000 
copies had been thrown off in an hour! At nearly the 
same time, Mr. T. Bensley had also a cylindrical ma- 
chine constructed, at an expense, it is said, of upwards 
of £10,000. These machines were et: sime 
plified and improved by Mr. Cowper, an Englishman, 
who discarded upwards of forty-three wheels, and rendered 
the operation still more expeditious. The great success 
which attended those efforts, induced several engineers and 
others to turn their attention to the subject ; so that, in a 
short time, a variety of steam and hand machines and 
ory of all descriptions were constructed. Very few 

and machines have at all answered the ends of the pur- 
chaser ; aad, as to the presses, Lord Stanhope's, Clymer’s 
Columbian, and Cope’s Albion, are the most reputed ; 
Ruthven’s press, however, is admirably adapted for decora- 
tive printing, and may be of service when space is an object. 
But printing in colours, at one operation, by means of 
machinery, 1s probably the greatest novelty which has yet 
appeared. This decidedly original process (which is pre- 
sumed to be a complete safeguard against forgery) is sup- 
posed to be the invention of Sir W. Congreve; atthe same 
time, it is but justice to say, (if the invention of printing be 
ceded to Sir W. C.) ‘that the machinery was invented and 
broughtto perfection by Mr. Wilks, a partner in the house 
of Donkin and Co. engineers, Bermondsey. The worthy 
baronet ultimately obtained a patent for his novel mode of 
printing, and introduced the process into some of the Go- 
verninent offices, as well as permitted Messrs. Whiting 
and Branston to avail themselves of his ingenuity; and 


we may safely aver, that the invention has considerably 
increased in public favour since its first introduction into 
Beaufort-house, Strend, many very highly-finished speci- 
mens of the compound-plate process having been issued 
from that establishment. It ought also to be said that Sir 
W. Congreve found an able assistant in Mr. Branston, as 
many of the inimitable productions (we speak advisedly) 
were certainly executed by that inimitable engraver’s own 
hand. He is now numbered with the dead ; but his whole 
life was spent in the improvement of the art of wood en. 
graving, and he was acknowledged by itsprofessors tobe one 
of its greatest ornaments. It would certainly be considered 
as an act of injustice, if we were to pass over in silence 
the beautiful imitations of coloured drawings produced at 
the type press by Mr. W. Savage; the work in which 
they were introduced was published in 1822, and entitled 
** Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” and the ela. 
borate manner in which the imitations are executed must 
excite the most delightful feelings in every lover of the 
typographic art: Mr. Branston, also, in this work of art, 
rendered his most valuable services. Subsequently to the 
erection ot the printing machines for the Times jour- 
nal and Mr. Bensley, Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, 
renced b as printers, and constructed several 
machines of a very superior description; their printing 
surpassed every thing deemed practicable, and the general 
results were very satisfactory. When a separation took 
lace between Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, Mr. A. 
still further improved the different mechanical presses 
which were then in use; and after he withdrew from the 
printing business, he from time to time, made alterations 
in the Times machine, till he eventually so simplified and 
improved its mechanical power, that the almost incredible 
number of four thousand impressions were produced in an 
hour! This great object never could have been achieved 
had not the means been fully equal to the end proposed ; 
it must naturally be Gindaerel that the most unceasing 
exertions were used by the machinist, and a fortune exe 
pended by the proprietors of the journal. When this cir- 
cumstance of the increased powers of the machine wag 
made known, it was considered that printing, both for ex- 
ecution and facility, had reached its zenith; at least, the 
printing profession was not at all prepared for the * striking 
magnificence of appearance” of the Times, of Monday; 
January 19, 1829, which surpassed every thing that ever 
Pp ed out of a mechanical press, or was * taken off’ 
from a revolving cylinder. It is a double paper, (says the 
editor of that journal) consisting of eight pages and forty- 
eight columns, instead of four pages and twenty-four co- 
lumns, is the largest sheet of paper ever manufac- 
tured.” The editor concluded by stating that ** the 5 oe 
will only appear in its present form occasiuni:lly ri 
the sitting of Parliament ;” but judging from the ama- 
zing alterations and improvements which have so recently 
taken place in that leading journal, as well as knowing 
that neither exertion nor expense is ever considered when 
its sprited proprietors are determined to give effect toa 
articular object, we should not in the least be surprise 
if the speeches of the most eloquent members were splen+ 
didly printed in ¢ 
But whilst the most considerable improvements wete 
taking place in type, ink, presses, and machinery, the 
manufacturers of paper made very slight efforts to improye 
their art. It is almost needless to say, that all the labour 
and expense of the type founder (which are at all times 
very considerable) will be unavailing, and the best efforts 
of the printer rendered nugatory, it the quality of the paper 
be overlooked. The precise period of the first manufacture 
of this article is extremely questionable, neither is thé 
first process sufficiently known to warrant us in bazarding 
an opinion ; it appears, however, that the paper on whicti 
Caxton printed his works was prepared of * very fine and 
good linen rags.” It is useless to inquire as to when or 
how printing paper was first manufactured ; as it is an in- 
controvertible fact that the art has considerably retrograded 
in England. The printing paper which is now used is 
made of cotton rag and plaster of Paris, and bleached 





paratively white; but paper so prepared retards the printer 
in the execution of his work, defies his best abilities, and 
ultimately injures his reputation: the bad quality of paper 
alone may account for so few elegantly printed works hav- 
ing emanated from the British press. It has long been 
admitted that India paper is the best for fine printing, par- 
ticularly from wood engravings; that the French plate 
paper is the next in the succession, and the English manu- 
facture the worst of ail! To endeavour to keep pace with 
the amazing improvements daily making by the typogra- 
phical artist,—as well as with the laudable attempt to raise 
the national manufacture to the highest degree of import- 
ance by making the English the exporter instead of the 
importer of fine printing paper,—British talent and capital 
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have been actively engaged, for the last few years, to im- 
prove the quality of our own fabric, and to obviate the 
necessity of resorting to a foreign market. ‘The inconve- 
nience which must always result from a nation being de- 
pendent on a foreign fabric, latterly became the more se- 
rious, in consequence of the great excellence to which wood 
engraving had arrived, and the very considerable preference 
and patronage bestowed on all illustrated works. Just, 
however, as the professors of the typographic art were in 
despair that British skill would ever accomplish the long- 
wished-for desideratum, Messrs: De La Rue, Cornish, 
and Rock, of London, (to the astonishment and delight of 
the literary world,) sent forth their novel preparation of 
*¢ Porcelain paper and card,”’ the enamelled surface of 
which is at once chaste and elegant, and as reflective and 
clear asa mirror. It is by no means our intention to enter 
into the particulars of the surprising qualities of this unique 
on; it is sufficient to say, that it has formed 

another and a very important era in the art of letter-press 
printing, particularly from wood engravings; that it is 
equally adapted for copper and steel plate printing, as it 
gives greater to - bye of the engraver than any 
paper ever yet prepared for the purpose; and that it may 
also be satisfactorily used either by the writer or the 
draughtsman. We have been favoured with some spe- 
cimens of printing in gold and silver on the porcelain 
paper and card, (one of which is a faithful representa- 
tion of a beautiful altarpiece,) the magnificence of which 
cannot be duly appreciated without an inspection.— 
From these specimens we perceive that the facilities of 
the country printer are now considerably increased ; up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty different borders printed 
in gold and silver, varying from a full-size royal sheet 
to the smallest address card, including an infinite va- 
riety of subjects, must considerably expedite the printer's 
business, as the centre only of the card or bill will now 
have to be printed : these borders may be obtained (beau- 
tifully embossed, if — in large or small quantities, 
at the most reasonable prices. In addition to the pre- 
ation of the ‘ Poreelain paper and card,” Messrs. 

e La Rue and Co. have commenced the business of 
printers’ card-makers, and we beg to bear testimony to 
the imp surface and manufacture of that article. 
On the common printing paper and card, the before-men- 
tioned borders are beautifully printed (with the centre 
blank) in a.great variety of colours and tints, which may 
also be had in such quantities as may best suit the con- 
venience of the purchaser. The unexampled accommo- 
dation which is thus afforded must be viewed: by the 
try printer with peculiar satisfaction, not only in a 
peninry way, (which is not trifling) but as to his being 
enabled to execute his erders with alacrity, and in an 
equal style with the first houses in London. Envy, how- 
ever, has not been idle: a short time ago, Mr. Sturz 
(agent for a person at Frankfort) obtained an ex parte 
injunction in the Court of Chancery to prevent De La 
Rue and Co. from proceeding with their preparations of 
enamelled paper, on the ground of an infringement of the 
patent of a Mr. Christ, a German, which was taken out 
about two years ago; but, at the hearing, the injunction 
was dissolved with costs, it having been satisfactorily 


,proved that Mr. De La Rue had prepared some specimens 


upwards of two years previous to the enrolment of the 
patent; indeed, it was admitted by the court, that in- 
stead of there being any infringement of patent, Mr. 
Sturz’s was a very different and inferior preparation, and 
certainly bore no affinity to the beautiful manufacture 
which was sought to be suppressed. 

From the many improvements which have recently been 
effected in types paper, presses, and machinery, as well as 
of every article for printing, it may now be expected 
that the typographic art will arrive to a high degree of 
perfection. Literary productions may be decorated with 
unparalleled elegance; and the printer will find no dif. 
ficulty in producing sharp and clear impressions either 
from wood or type. In conclusion, we humbly trust that 
printing, which has produced the best effects on the human 
tind, will ultimately be the means of civilizing the whole 
world, and teaching men those moral duties which they 
owe to others. 
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THE MAGIC GLOBE, OR THE BOTTLE IMP. 














(Concluded from our last.) 

‘6 The clock struck twelve, the high nter hour of 
ghosts, but no spirit appeared ; and, as that in his bottle was 
getting low, and as he was not a little fatigued with his day’s 
adventure, he retired to his bed, without taking off his 
clothes, in order to be better prepared for action. The 
compaay had supped in an upper room, only separated 
from his chamber by a light partition wall, through 


which he could distinctly hear all that was going forwards. 
The storm had by this time increased to a perfect hurricane 
and the guests seemed resolved to sit it out, as they had 
formed themselves into a party at hazard. Our traveller had 
during the course of the night, heard frequent allusions 
made to himself, some of the company, to use their own 
phraseology, wondering what would become of the poor 
devil in the haunted chamber, when the castle bell should 
toll one, which was the signal for the ghost to make its ap- 
pearance. This for our traveller was news, which he did 
not fail to turn to immediate advantage, by setting about 
the execution of his preconceived design of acting the part 
of ghost himself. With this view he contrived to con- 
vert one of his sheets into a very appropriate spectral 
robe; round his neck he tied a red garter, to represent 
the ghastly wound inflicted by the deceased barber on 
his own throat. A piece of burnt cork enabled him to dis- 
guise his face and render it sufficiently hideous; and, to 
crown all, a night cap with a large tassel, with death’s 
head and cross bones represented in front by means of the 
aforesaid burnt cork, made up a tout-ensembe altogether 
irresistible.—It was now on the stroke of one; and as if 
to second his views, the company were just then eagerly 
intent on their game ;—there was not a minute to be 
lost ; something, however, still remained to be done to 
complete his costume ;—the spirit of the barber could not, 
he thought, be more appropriately equipped than with a 
razor in one hand and the shaving-box in the other. His 
portmanteau soon supplied these requisite appendages, 
when it suddenly occurred to him that it would greatly 
heighten the effect if burning spirit were substituted for 
the ordinary lather. As the remnant in his bottle was 
not what is called ‘ parliamentary whiskey,’ it readily 
furnished him with the inflammable lather. Conceive 
him now ready for action, awaiting the awful signal from 
the castle turret. .I¢ sounded at length, and cur ghost 
having lighted up the ethereal contents of his lather-box, 
stalked out of the room with a heavy tread, like that of 
the spirit in Don Juan. The strange sound and the omi- 
nous toll of the dell instantly put an end to all noise and 
revelry amongst the terrified gamblers. With one stroke 
of his foot the spectre forced open the door, and presented 
himself to the horror-struck company. 
* The quests, as they view’d him, shrunk beck in affright, 
And the lights in the chamber burnt blue.’ 

The ghost deemed it prudent not to allow them time 
to rally their senses, but as a climax to the scene, hold- 
ing up the razor in one hand and the-blazing shaving- 
box in the other, said, in a deep and hollow voice, * Will 
you beshaved 2’ There issomething sufficiently disagree- 
able in the sight of a naked razor brandished in a menacing 
attitude; but the idea of being shaved by a ghost, and 
brushed with inflammable lather from below, is too much 
for human nerves. ‘The company all rose in one instant, en 
masse, and as there was fortunately in the room a back 
door leading to the kitchen stairs, through that they 
precipitated themselves, neck and heels, never stopping 
until they reached the bottom, where they lay sprawl- 
ing, in speechless agony. Meanwhile the ghost was not 
idle; his robe de nuit served as an apron, into which he 
collected all the money on the table. He then extin- 
uished the candles, and retired to his own bed, chuck- 
ing at the complete success of his scheme. How the 
routed guests recovered from their fright, it would be 
superfluous to relate ;—suffice it to say, that they at length 
retired in fear and trembling, to their beds, without once 
thinking of the money they had left behind them in 
the apartment, where the ghost so unexpectedly inter- 
rupted their revelry.—Next morning our traveller in vain 
rang his bell for the waiter; not a soul in the house dare 
answer the summons; and when he at length made ,his 
appearance below, all seemed to shrink from his presence 
as if it were a second supernatural visitation. He called 
for his breakfast, but no breakfast was forthcoming, and 
he was surveyed, at a distance, with glances of suspicion 
and dread; at last, however, he succeeded in persuading 
the landlady, who was a woman of good understanding, 
that he was the identical stranger who had slept in the 
haunted chamber,’ and that he was really flesh and blood 
and no ghost, which assurance he confirmed by a cordial 
shake of the hand, accompanied with a good natured laugh 
at the fears which his appearance had occasioned. ‘The 
good lady at length summoned courage to enter into con- 
versation with him, and inquired how he had passed the 
night. ‘ Never better,’ was his reply. * Did you hear 
nothing ?? said she. * Nothing,’ was the reply. * Nor 
see any thing 2” said she. * Why, yes,’ said he with an air 
of indifference, ‘an impudent seoundrel of a barber popped 
his head into my room at one o'clock in the morning, and 
asked me if I wished to be shaved. I suppose (continued 
he) the fellow must have been drunk, and so I kicked him 


** As the weather continued tempestuous, the guests 
retnained in their quarters to dinner; and our traveller, 
who by this time had persuaded them that he was no spec- 
tre, joined them at the table. The conversation naturally 
turned upon the strange occurrence of the preceding even- 
ing, and the hero of the tale was highly amused at the 
different accounts given of the ghost. One insisted upon 
it that it was that of the barber most unquestionably, as 
he was very well acquainted with him. A second ob- 
served, that although he had never seen the barber while 
living, he had seen a capital likeness of him, painted in 
his usual style of excellence, by Mosses, of Liverpool, and 
that it was as like the ghost as two peas. Another pro- 
tested that flames of fire issued from his mouth and nos- 
trils; and that his voice, although somewhat more sepul- 
chral, resembled that of the unfortunate man who had 
committed suicide in the chamber which his troubled 
spirit nightly revisited.—At length, our traveller requesting 
permission to be heard, thus addressed the company :—~ 
‘ Gentlemen, I love a joke as well as any man living; 
but a joke may be carried teo far; and as the belief in 
ghosts is as absurd as it is mischievous, I should be sorry 
that we should part without an explanation. Behold, here 
before you, gentlemen, the identical ghost which spread 
such consternation amongst you! When I entered this 
inn, last night, you were pleased to be very merry at my 
expense; and, as I always give a Rola: d for an Oliver, 
I vowed I would be revenged ; and the idle report of the 
ghost in the haunted chamber suggested to me the scheme 
I practised with such success. If you doubt my word, 
gentlemen, behold the money which you left behind you 
in your hurry, and which I bore off, with the intention of 
restoring it to you, as IT now do.’ As he said this he 
unfolded a handkerchicf, and deposited the gold on the 
table. The explanation, accompanied, as it was, with the 
unexpected recovery of the cash, produced a universal 
roar of laughter. The guests shook the traveller by the 
hand, heartily thanking him for a lesson which they 
should never forget to the latest hour of their lives,” 

*¢ And here (said Asmodeus) the story ends. What 
think you of it ?”” 

‘*T have been vastly amused, (said Ferdinand,) and I 
am convinced, myself, that none of the ghost stories on 
record have any better foundation in fact than that you 
have just related.” 





(> Since the former part of this story was published 
in the Mercury, we have seen a very good version of it, 
which, it seems, appeared in the Monthly Magazine. 
The writer of the Megic Glole was not aware of the fact, 
having never seen the story in print, although it is more 
than twenty years since he first heard it related. He has 
materially altered the details, as well as the sequel, by 
introducing the snow scene, the inflammable lather, and 
the restitution of the money. In the rhyme version, the 
traveller decamps with the cash, and the guests believe 
in the existence of the ghust. We think our author's im- 
provement on this will be generally admitted. The rhyme 
version will, however, be found in our poetical department 
ef this day’s publication. “dit. Kal. 
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A young Irishman, who had entered too excessively into 
the speculations of 1825, was lately asked by an ac- 
quaintance if he knew what they were doing in the 
Acapula Mining Company. ‘* Doing?” said he, ‘* By 
the powers, my frind, they’re doing the shareholders.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer ~) Extreme] (hermo-|Extreme| State of Kemarke 
at during { meter8 | heateu- [the Wind a 
noon. Night. [morning ring Day.) at noon. norn. 
Jan. | 
28 | 29 37} 32 0; 33 0)-41 O N. Cloudy. 
29 | 29 40! 33 O| 34 0O| 40 O S.E. |Foggy. 
30 | 29 58) 32 0] 34 0! 40 O|N.N.W.Fair. 
3113018} 32 O| 36 0; 41 O E. Fair. 
Feb. \ 
1130 30] 29 Of 31 0} 35 O S.E. Fair. 
2130 391) 27 0} 28 0, 28 O S.E, |Fair. 
3130 34] 28 Of 31 O| BY O' S.E. 'Cloudy. 





28th, Rain during night. 
REMARKS FOR JANUARY. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:66: m 
temperature,—extreme during night, 31:5; eight, 2 
33:15; noon, 36:20; extreme during day, 385 gen 
mean, 84:10; prevailing winds, easterly. Maximum rt 
temperature, (on the 1st,) 19; minimum, (during 








down stairs, and fell asleep again.” 


night of the 24th,) 19. 
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LANG SYNE. 
i 
Lang syne, lang syne!—Away, away! 
Nor rouse the slumb’ring storm ; 
For, smiling, as an April day, 
Comes many a buried form; 
And many a day-dream vanished long, 
And many a gay and glittering throng:— 
Forbear that wizard strain. 


Lang syne, lang syne!—Oh, whisper not 
Of those dear halcyon days; 
They are not, cannot be, forgot, 
But, like the sun’s last rays, 
Glorious, yet melancholy, too, 
What heart may brook the wild review ’?— 
Forbear that wizard strain. 
Liverpool. G. 





t+ The following is the piece mentioned in the note to 
the Magic Globe in the preceding page. 


THE BARBER'S GHOST. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
ie 
The light was fading rapidly, 

And night came gathering in; 
When, mounted on his palfrey gray, 
A weary horseman urged his way 

Up to the village inn. 


Dark was his brow, his forehead high, 
And lordly was his air; 

But yet, beneath his flashing eye, 

And up-curl’d lip, you might descry 
A fiend-like spirit there. 


It was the village wake, a day 
Of feasting and of glee; 
The streets were crowded,—young and gay, 
And old and grave, kept holiday ; 
While from the inn there brake away 
Loud sounds of revelry. 


Out came the host obsequiously, 
And, bowing lowly, said, 
** I’m loath to tell you, Sir, that we 
Are now so full of company, 
You cannot have a bed.” 


‘ll ride no more to-night, at least!” 
In haste the traveller cried; 
*« Stable and corn, for this poor beast, 
Is all I ask,—for I can rest 
Full easy by his side.” 


Mine host look’d wise, and scratch’d his head, 
As if to speak he wanted : 

“« There is a room,” at last, he said, 

** Avacant room, Sir, with a bed; 
But, then the room is haunted!” 


«* Haunted!” cried he, and gave a grin 
That made the landlord stare: 
“* Good Boniface, why, what d’ye mean ?” 
*« Laugh not,” he answer'd, “ for I’ve seen 
The lion, that, ere morn, has been 
As frighten’d as a hare.— 


««*Tis just a dozen years this day, 
The time I well did note, 

Since a rich barber, who, they say, 

Had lost a heavy purse by play, 

Slunk to that fearful room away, 
And there he cut his throat. 








*«* And, ever since, his ghost unblest 
The razor there has waved: 
Nor will he suffer you to rest, 
But, soon as midnight strikes, the pest 
Glides to the bedside of the guest, 
And cries, ‘ Will you be shaved ? ”"— 


“Tis well!” the stranger cried—“ this night, 
Within that room I'll harbour: 

Air well the bed, and place a light; 

”Pwill give my very heart delight, 

To have a confab with this sprite, 
This gratis-shaving barber !” 


«© O, Sir,” the landlord cried, ‘‘ beware!”— 
But suddenly he ceased, 

Awed by the travel:er’s scornful glare: 

And iastantly, with bustling care, 

Began refreshments to prepare, 
And lodging fer his guest. 


The guest was hungry, but soon made 
His appetite abate: — 

The guest was weary, and to bed 

Was, by the honest landlord, led; 

Who, with a boding shake of head, 
Resign’d him to his fate. 


He look’d around, pried every post 
Where flesh and blood might creep; 
Then laid him down. Awhile there cross’d 
His brain, odd thoughts about the ghost, 
Until these thoughts in dreams were lost, 
Of overpowering sleep. 


And now that hour portentous struck, 
Which bids the ghosts to roam ; 

When, suddenly, his slumbers broke, 

And starting, to himself he spoke :— 

«* J hope the barber hears the clock, 
For now’s his time to come.” 


He listens—all is silent gloom :— 

But hark! that sudden rear !— 
Say, bursts the barber from the tomb? 
For straight, as fearful of his doom, 
Our hero darts across the room. 

And skulks behind the door! 


No, ’tis not terror makes him flee, + 
Nor is the barber there: 

Then, is it curiosity, 

The cause of that uproar to see, 

That leads him to withdraw the key, 
And through the lock-hole stare ? 


O what a spirit-stirring sight 
Does to his view unfold ! 

Lo! in the chamber opposite, 

A troop of busy gamesters sit, 

Eager to win—ah! look at it— 
A tempting prize of gold. 


Now watch the sparkling of his eye! 
Some daring plan, | ween, 
Is hatching there; or tell me why, 
Soft on his tiptoes, does he hie 

Back o’er the room again ? 


All ghastly pale he makes his face, 
With whiting from the wall; 
Then does, with many a sooty trace, 
His nose, and face, and eyebrows grace, 
And on his redden’d throat portrays 
The bloody gash withal. 


Around his stately form he throws 
The flowing snow-white sheet; 

His right hand grasps a razor close, 

The left outstretch’d a napkin shows, 
And lather-box complete. , 


Meanwhile, around the table, there, 
The eager gamesters sit ; 

No sound invades the list’ning ear, 

All palpitate ‘twixt hope and fear, 

The golden prize is drawing near, 
And who shall pocket it? 


But hist! whence comes that sudden noise? 
The door flies open wide! 

The startled gamesters raise their eyes, 

And see, with horror and surprise, 
A spectre onward glide! 


A giant-form it was to view, 
Wrapt in a winding-sheet ; 
His face was of a corpse-like hue, 
And his eut throat, gash’d through and through, 
Seem’d, as each moaning breath he drew, 
With life-blood trickling yet. 





And out he held a razor-blade, 

That red with blood was dyed ; 
Ahd, with a voice might make the dead 
Start in their cold sepulchral shade, 

“* Will you be shaved?” he cried. 


Up started all the company, 
And scamper’d to the door, 

For who so bold as dare to stay 

To carry e’en the prize away ? 
Lite is of value more. 


So off they ran, and after them 
The spectre barber raved ; 

He sheok the lather-box again, 

He held the razor to their ken, 

Re-bellowing to th’ affrighted men, 
“*O, will you now be shaved ?” 


On through the passage, wing’d with fear, 
And down the stairs they rush’d, 

The barber following up the rear; 

But when he saw the coast was clear, 

Straight he returned to seize the gear, 
And soon the boards he brush’d. 


Back to his bed he then repairs, 

To wait return of day; 
And, soon as morning light appears, 
Dresses, and hurries down the stairs, 
Determined to cut short affairs, 

And hasten on his way. 


** How have you passed the night, good Sir ?” 
Exclaim’d the trembling host; 

“‘ Night! such another night, for sure, 

I would not for the world endure, 

No wink of sleep could I procure 
For that infernal ghost.” 


“No wonder, Sir,” the Host replied; 
«Tis well your life is spared; 

A party in a room beside, 

While eagerly the dice they plied, 
Far worse than you have fared. 


** For when the stakes were running high, 
In came the ghost slap-dash; 

Full quickly did he make them fly 

Down stairs, pell-mell, with hideous cry ; 

And then, d’ye know, the goblin sly 
Convey'd away the cash !” 


*¢ My horse!” the stranger cried, ‘‘for here 
’Tis an accursed place.” 
He looks around in feigned fear, 
As though he saw the Barber there; 
Mounts as the steed approaches near, 
And gallops off apace. 
Bradford, Yorkshire 


i Hashions for #Hfebruarp. 


Orrra DreEss.—Over a white satin slip, a dress of 
crépe-erophane, with a broad hem at the border. The 
corsage is of velvet, of a violet colour; long, and pointed 
in front, at the base, with a Sévigné drapery across the 
bust; in the centre of which is a cameo set in gold. The 
sleeves are of white crape a la Marie; with the fulness 
confined at the upper part of the arm, by gold armlets; 
and at the wrists by very broad bracelets of gold, each 
fastened by a cameo head. The mancherons are formed 
of ‘points of violet coloured velvet. The head-dress con- 
sists of a velvet hat of violet-colour, placed very much on 
one side, and ornamented under the elevated part of the 
brim on the right, with a gold chain cordon, and one 
white feather, waving in a spiral direction towards the 
edge of the brim. The crown, which is very low, is sur- 
mounted with white plumage, playing tastefully in vari- 
ousdirections. The ear-pendants are of gold, en giran- 
doles; with a necklace ed of three rows of massive 
gold chain. work. 

PROMENADE CosTUME.—A pelisse of black satin, 
finished at the border a 4a Witzchoura, with chinchilli 
fur. The body made with jichu robings; and round the 
throat is tied a long, round tippet of chinchilli. The 
sleeves are @ la Marie, and are confined a little above the 
wrist, forming a bouillon next the hand; which bouillon, 
or puckering, at its termination, is made tight to the wrist 
by a very broad bracelet of gold. A hat of black velvet 
is worn with this dress, fastened under the'chin by a 
mentonniére of blond. The brim of the hat is orna- 
mented underneath by bows of satin ribbon, the colour of 
the blue wildstock; strings of which tie the hat, in two 
ends, without loops, on the right side; over which side, 
from the crown, wave elegantly, three black feathers. 


SIGMA. 
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Human any Mecuanicat Curmney CLeansers. 
—A pamphlet has just been published in this town, 
entitled “ Facts and Statements,” showing the evils 


of sweeping chimneys by means of children, and | 
proving the practicability and advantages of cleans- I 
ing them by machinery. It is illustrated with an | 


The Investigator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





engraved page, explanatory of the plans recom- | MR. BUCKINGHAM'S LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES, 


mended by the Liverpool Association for superseding 
the necessity of employing climbing-boys ; and it con- 
tains a most respectable list of about sixty ladies and 
gentlemen of Liverpool, who are most benevolently 


interesting themselves in promoting this work of 


humanity. We wish them all the success they 
merit ; and we purpose, next week, to resume the 
subject: in the meantime we repeat that the wheel 
and chain, suggested by Mr. Joseph Lyon, of this 
town, and which we applied to our own kitchen 
chimney, nine or ten months since, completely an- 
swers the purpose. It requires no rod; all that is 
necessary being simply to work the chain backwards 
and forwards by the hand, an operation which may 
be performed by any person. We have described 
this simple apparatus in the Mercury of April 18, 
1828. If we can obtain the loan of the Society’s 
engraving, we shall most readily publish it in the 





The sseauties of Chess. 


‘+ Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Viba. 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCVI. 








WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ......Cc—4x 1 Bishop......C—4 
2 Castle coetecees An X 2 Bishop ...A—6 


8 Bishop ...B—5 


3 Queen .........B—5% 
4 Knight ...D—2 


4 Bishop. ......D—2x< 
5 Knight ......C—6X 5 Bishop ...C—6 
6 Castle.........A—4X 6 Bishop ...A—4 
7 Pawn .........B—4 MATE. 


——— 
* SITUATION FOR STUDY CCVII. 


) White to move, and win in seven moves, without taking 
f the Castle. 
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A 
Tide Table. 
Days {Mforn. Rven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 
th. m./h m.ift. in. 
Tuesday --10, 3 17| 3 4316 4 |Moon’s First Quarter. 
Wednesdayll 4 10; 44114 5 
Thursday 12 5 15) 5 5112 10 |Hilary Term ends. 
Friday ----13 6 3271312 1 
Saturday--14 7 53 8 2612 2 |Valentine. 
Sunday:---15 8 56 9 2313 0 |Septuagesima Sunday. 
Monday --16 9 4910 914 0O 
Tuesday --1710 2910 4615 2 





RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &ec. &c. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


(Continued from our last.) 


LECTURE II.—PART II. 
—__ 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 

This country is the cradle of all the associations that are 
dear to us as Christians; it was the birth-place of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, and the scene of many of the ac- 
tions and events detailed in sacred history, and I beg leave 
to claim your attention for the observations I shall have to 
make upon it, and the countries connected with. I am 
quite sure, from the heart-stirring recollections which 
spring up in my mind on the mere mention of these coun- 
tries, that whatever pleasure you may receive from listen- 
ing to the result of my observations, it will bear no propor- 
tion to the delight I shall myself receive from the detail. 
( Applause.) Mr. Buckingham then described the geo- 
graphical situation of Palestine, and having enumerated 
the mountains, hills, and valleys, cursorily mentioning the 
events connected with some of them in the sacred volume, 
he gave a brief description of the general face of the 
country, and informed his hearers that from different points 
of view, the prospect was of the richest and most extensive 
and delightful description imaginable; so much so, that 
he was convinced that it would be well worth while for any 
body so inclined, to send artists thither to take panoramic 
views for the purpose of exhibition in this country. He 
then proceeded to the following effect :— 

The RIVERs are extremely few; of these the most distin- 
guished are, the Jordan, celebrated formerly for the baptism 
of Christ, and other remarkable events, and now for the 
pilgrimage of Christians to its banks; the Lycus; the 
Adonis, famous for its connexion with the beautiful fable 
of Venus and Adonis, the latter having been slain on its 
banks by the wild boar, according to the fable; and the 
Orontes. The principal lakes are those of Tiberias, 
Genassereth, and the Dead Sea. The contrast between the 
Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea is the most remarkable 
that can be imagined. ‘Tiberias is about nire miles in 
length and five in breadth ; it is hemmed in by steep and 
lofty mountains, and the view it presents is one of 
indescribable beauty. Its waters are sweet and lim- 
pid, abound in fish, and are excellent for all domestic 
purposes. It receives the waters of the Jordan, which 
possess the same good qualities, on the north, and these 
emerging from the south, flow a distance of twenty miles 
till they are received by the Dead Sea. The moment this 
water, previously so sweet and delicious, touches the Dead 
Sea, it becomes bitter, salt, and offensive in the highest 
degree. The loathsome qualities of this lake are attri- 
buted to various causes; by some they are ascribed to 
volcanic eruptions, to which the whole country is subject ; 
others suppose that it has possessed these properties since 
the destruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, on 
the site of which it is said to stand. However this may be, 
the ground is of a most bituminous nature, and, indeed, 
large masses of bitumen are dislodged from the bottom 
of the lake, which form articles of commerce, the monks, 
friars, and others fashioning the substance into crosses, 
beads, &c., and sending them to Italy, Portugal, Spain 
and other Catholic countries. The appearances around 
strongly corroborate the account given in the Scriptures 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah : this was pro- 
bably effected by a volcanic eruption, which the inspired 
penman might well describe as ‘‘ fire from heaven.” So 
noxious are the waters of this lake, and so destructive of 


life, that no living fish, nor animal of any kind, nor any 
traces of them, are to be found within it. It is also said 
that the exhalations arising from the sea are so pernicious, 
that even birds flying over it are destroyed by their in- 
fluence, and drop down dead into the waters; but, on 
inquiry, I found that this is false. Owing to the barren- 
ness of the country surrounding the lake, birds are seldom, 
almost never, seen there; and such as do make their appear- 
ance once find little encouragement to return. The lake and 
its vicinity are hemmed in by elevated mountains; the 
waters of the former are calm, stagnant, and dead, and pro- 
duce no living thing, and a similar barrenness prevails on 
land; this may account for birds being seldom seen there. 
I was anxious to procure a boat, and go upon the lake, to 
solve the problem for myself, but I had such difficulties to 
encounter that I was obliged to give up the project. 
Passing hence we come to Mount Haran; then to the 
Decapolis, or ten cities, whose foundation is mentioned in 
the Scriptures ; and Eshbon, alluded to in the Song of Solo- 
mon. The land of Uz, to the north of Haran, consists of 
fertile plains, where Job fed his flocks, and amassed his 
wealth. In this neighbourhood there is abundance of 
basaltic stone, of which a number of towns, as many as 
eighty or ninety within a compass of 109 miles square, 
have been formed. These houses are constructed entirely 
of stone, neither wood, metal, nor any other substance 
entering into their composition; even the doors are formed 
of the same material, and are so cumbrous, in conse- 
quence, that it requires seven or eight persons to move 
them, and, therefore, when the houses are inhabited, 
the doors are opened in the morning, remain open during 
the day, and are closed at night. The mode in which 
they are constructed renders them of eternal durability. 
They are of.Chaldaic origin, but there is reason to believe, 
from the ornamented sculpture, abundant relics of which 
remain, that the Romans, and Greeks ef the Lower Em- 
pire also, had settlements ia this neighbourhood. Another 
singular circumstance attending these towns is, that they 
are generally destitute of inhabitants, and present them- 
selves for the occupation of any people who choose to take 
possession. Owing to the despotism of the Turkish 
Government, the Arabs come as little within its influence 
as possible; as many as forty or fifty of these eternal 
towns are frequently entirely uninhabited, with not a 
living creature to be seen within their walls, when, sud- 
denly, a troop of Arabs, with their wives, children, cattle, 
and baggage, are perceived to the eastward; the Arabs 
soon approach, enter the town, take possession of any 
houses they choose, their ladies, of course, having some 
voice in the matter, (laughter ), and there remain as long as 
they think proper. They pay no taxes; all that they want is 
ready to their hands; they commit their seeds to the earth, 
wait till the harvest is produced, reap it, and depart, leav- 
ing the town a blank as it was before. What a beautiful 
country might this become under a good government! 
The only reason why these towns are not permanently in- 
habited is a very obvious one. The Arabs who occasion- 
ally resort to them know that the only way to secure their 
property from spoliation is to deposit it in their deserts. In 
this country are to be seen more towns within a small 
compass than I have elsewhere seen; indeed, the Roman 
and Grecian colonies everywhere possess monuments to 
show the power and greatness of their founders. How 
different will be the appearance of some of our own prin- 
cipal colonies! For instance, what has been done in India 
that will not leave a reproach upon the English name ?— 
Were we to depart from, or be driven from India, we shall 
leave few or no traces behind us to show that we were not 
one of the most barbarous of nations. We have founded 

no beneficial institutions ; we shall leave no monuments of 
grandeur or utility likely to remain after we are gone,—no- 

thing more than a name. How different was the conduct 

of the Romans towards their colonies! Here, within a 

space of sixty miles in length, are to be seen ten cities, 

possessing theatres, naumatia, temples, perticoes, aque- 





ducts, bridges, and other architectural monuments which 
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will endure for ever, showing the different manner in 
which the Romans regarded and behaved towards their 
colonies. How much more to the honour of England 
would it be, if some portion of the tribute wrung from 
Tadia, and transmitted to this country to pay the dividends 
of the shareholders, was expended upon the country whence 
it is drawn, in providing for the wants and comforts of its 
people ! 

The ANTIQUITIES are numerous, and those of 
Pheenicia belong to ages the most remote. Every body 
has heard of the commercial greatness of those celebrated 
cities, Tyre and Sidon, the fate of which affords a striking 
illustration of the advantages of commerce. Tyre and 
Sidon owed their greatness entirely to their commerce; 
the moment that passed away from them, their great- 
ness was no more, and although the richness of the 
soil, and the advantages of the climate and situation re- 
main the same, Tyre and Sidon are places now only 
known by name. Jerusalem, Ammon, and Jericho are 
also places of very great antiquity. Jerusalem is not, as 
is generally supposed, an insignificant spot almost deserted, 
but a very large and populous city. It is about the size 
of Bath, and has some resemblance to that city in 
situation, being seated upon hills, with fertile valleys in- 
tervening amidst barren rocks. This position was, no 
doubt, chosen on account of the protection from the 
attacks of an enemy afforded by it. It contains, per- 
manently, from 70 to 80,000 inhabitants, and by the 
resort of pilgrims this number is sometimes increased to 
2 or 300,000, a portion of whom, the city not being capa- 
ble of containing so many, are lodged in Bethlehem and 
the neighbouring places. It is a walled city, and the 
fortifications are strong and in excellent repair. The 
Turks are the possessors of power, and they use it with 
very little moderation. The Christians are made to pay 
heavy taxes on all their religious ceremonies, rites, and 
observances. The city contains many interesting monu- 
ments. One of these is a remnant of the Temple of 
Solomon, on the site of which magnificent edifice, or a 
portion of it, the Caliph Omar built the celebrated mosque, 
which forms the most beautiful specimen of Saracen 
architecture extant. The next antiquity is the tomb 
wherein the body of Christ is said to bave been laid 
after the crucifixion. Doubts have arisen in the 
minds of the learned, whether this was really the 
tomb wherein Christ was laid, and Dr. Clarke has 
written a treatise to prove that it was not; ‘his is an 
authority from which I differ with regret, but from an at- 
tentive consideration of all the circumstances connected 
with it, in my opinion there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the tomb is really that which it professes to be. The 
investigation of scriptural and local authorities and other 
circumstances must lead to this conclusion and to none 
other. The city has never been without Christian inha- 
bitants from the time of the crucifixion to the present day, 
and it is difficult to imagine how, by any possibility, the 
situation of a place so venerated as that where the body of 
Christ was laid could be forgotten. The tomb is now 
covered by a spacious Christian church; the rock: sur- 
rounding the tomb was excavated by the direction of the 
Empress Helena, on her visit to Jerusalem, and formed 
into small chapels, now occupied by different sects of 
Christians. There I have seen performed at one and the 
same time the mass of the Catholics, and the religious 
ceremonies of the Nestorians, the Abyssinians, the Copts, 
and different sects of Christians from different countries, 
to the number of 16, and yet, notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence of creed, country, and language, all proceeding in 
the utmost harmony, witheut the slightest interference 
with each other. This example of toleration and harmony 
between the members of different sects was a most inter- 
esting sight; it affords an example worthy of imitation 
elsewhere, and I hope the time will come when dissensions 
on account of religion shall cease, and no man be visited 
with civil pains and disabilities on account of his religi- 
ous principles. (This liberal sentiment was greeted by 





the audicnce with three distinct rounds of applause.) The 
Jews have a synagogue at Jerusalem; they are of a cha- 
racter very different to that generally ascribed to the Jews 
in Europe and other parts of the world. It is very com- 
mon in Germany and Poland, and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, for the Jews who have dune with worldly concerns, 
and wish to prepare for another world, to resort to Jerusa- 
lem for that purpose and to die, it being generally believed 
amongst them that, at the last day, some particular dis- 
tinction will be enjoyed by those whose place of interment 
is Jerusalem. The widows and children of those who re- 
sort hither to die, if they have no other means of support, 
are maintained from a fund provided by the rich amongst 
their brethren. An instance of this desire amongst the 
Jews to be interred at Jerusalem, was recently afforded in 
London, in the case of a rich widow, of the Jewish persua- 
sion, who, dying in the parish of St. Mary-Axe, directed 
in her will that her body should be carried to Jerusalem, 
and left a handsome sum for those who performed this 
office for her mortal remains. Amongst the Jews of 
Jerusalem are to be found some of the most wealthy, 
the most learned, pious, and best of the race. Jerusalem 
is a place of the highest antiquity. The city of Ammon 
contains many splendid Greek and Roman monuments ; 
it has a theatre capable of containing frem 30 to 40,000 
inhabitants and several temples. Jericho is, also, a place 
of very great antiquity; the valley of Jordan, in its 
neighbourhood, is much resorted to by pilgrims, who are 
frequently impeded and maltreated by the Turks. Of 
Sodom and Gomorrah not the smallest traces remain. 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of our Saviour, is about the 
size of Jerusalem, but is almost uninhabited ; its sole in- 
habitants are Christians. Nazareth is seated on a cliff, 
and its situation illustrates that part of the Scriptures 
where it is said to have been the intention of the enemies 
of our Saviour to push him over the brow of the hill. In 
Palmyra and Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, are to be 
seen buildings of considerable magnitude, almost as ex- 
tensive as those of Egypt. From the style of architecture 
employed in these, they are, evidently, of Grecian or 
Roman origin; they are nearly all overturned, but suf- 
ficient remaing to prove that these were once great and 
beautiful cities. Bozra is remarkable as having been the 
frontier town of the Saracens; it contains a Roman 
theatre, erected within the walls of the city, which proves 
that the Romans occupied the place after the Saracens. 
Palmyra is situated in the midst of a desert, and has ex- 
cited the astonishment of all who have visited it. It has 
been a subject of wonder how the desert around it could fur - 
nish man with provisions or the means to render it so 
splendid and extensive a city; but, the neighbourhood 
havingalways beenadesert, this consideration serves to show 
the advantages of commerce, to which Palmyra owed all 
its greatness and splendour. It derived its name from the 
number of palm-trees in its vicinity. Through it was 
carried on the commerce with India, Bozra, and Jerusa- 
lem ;—it is a most splendid assemblage of ruins, even 
surpassing those of Egypt. It extends over five or six 
miles, and the number and magnificence of the columns 
actually stagger the imagination. On the temple of the 
Sun, in particular, have been lavished all the resources of 
art. The commerce to which Palmyra owed its origin and 
its greatness passed away ; with it, both the one and the 
other vanished; and the ruins now remain a monument 
of human greatness brought to a state of degradation and 
oblivion by human folly and perversity. Antioch, where 
St. Paul preached, is a beautiful city, far more picturesque 
than is to be seen in any part of Syria. In the neighbour- 
hood are the groves sacred to Diana; the inhabitants are 
idolaters, and their religion is a remnant of the worship 
paid to that heathen divinity. 


The Cu1maTE has none of the peculiarities of that of 
Egypt ; it is varied from a temperature sufficient to allow 
snow or ice, in the more elevated parts of the country, to 
one of 80 or 90 degrees in the plains. Rain falls very fre- 


quently, and the early and latter rains, mentioned in the 
Scriptures, still prevail. 

Of the ANIMALS of these countries the principal are 
the horse, the cow, the sheep, the goat, and the fox. The 
lion was once an inhabitant of Syria, as we gather from 
many passages in Scripture, but the specics is now extinct. 
The foxes are very numerous, indeed quite as much 80 as 
they were in the time of Sampson, who despatched so 
many of them amongst the standing corn of the Philistines. 
Doves are also extremely numerous. That delightful 
songster, the nightingale, is here to be met with in greater 
perfection than anywhere else; indeed, the rose of Da- 
mascus and the nightingale of Syria cannot be rivalled by 
those of any other country. 

Of the VEGETABLEs the chief are wheat and tobacco. 
The wheat is very abundant and very excellent, and it is 
still trodden out of the husk by oxen, as described in the 
Scriptures. The tobacco is of a very superior quality, and 
is preferred by the Turks to that of any other country.— 
The fruits are oranges, lemons, citrons, peaches, nectarines 
apples, and grapes, which are very plentiful, and of ex- 
cellent quality. The chief of the flowers is the rose, of 
whose extraordinary beauty I have already spoken. 

The minerals are limestone, granite, iron, coal, and 
copper. Coal has only recently been discovered, and 
brought into use. 

The PorpuLaTion consists of Arabs, Turks, the Druses, 
Jews, and various sects of Christians. The Druses have 
a religion of their own, which is neither Mahometan nor 
Christian, respecting which they maintain the greatest 
mystery and reserve. Sir Sydney Smith, who resided 
amongst them some time, and was treated by them with 
great hospitality and respect, could not fathom the secret, 
but was kept as much in the dark as those who were less 
favoured in other respects. They reside inthe mountains, 
and somewhat resemble the Albanians in manners. 

MEsoroTaMia is a province situated between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. _ Amongst the chief towns of 
Mesopotamia is Orpha, which is founded on, or near, the 
site of the Ur of the Chaldees, near the birth-place of 
Abraham. This place contains 40 or 50,000 inhabitants, 
yet am I the first European who has made any mention 
of it. It isa place of great beauty. and possesses many 
splendid monuments of antiquity, which are of. Chaldaic, 
Grecian, and Gothic origin. It was on the frontier of 
the conquests of the Crusaders. Over the birth-place 
of Abraham a Turkish mosque is now erected. Mardin 
is a city situated in the very heart of Mesopotamia, and 
Mousel is famous for being the place where muslins were 
first made, and whence they derived their nae. Bagdad 
is a place bearing a strong resemblance to Cairo in the 
number of its visitants, and the busy activity of all who 
are engaged in commerce; nothing is wanting here to ine 
sure the produce of every thing, and ‘tie general prosperity 
of the country, but a good government. At Sinjar 
reside a singular people called Yezeedis, who are wor- 
shippers of the Evil Principle, or Satan. Their practice 
in this respect they justify by a reference to the Gospel, 
where it is said that the devil taking Christ to the top of 
a high mountain, end showing him all the kingdoms and 
riches of the world, off:red to give them all on condition 
of Christ’s worshipping him, for that to him all were 
delivered, and he could give them to whom he pleased. 
From this passage the Yezeedis have formed the very 
natural inference, that those who wear crowns, and are 
in possession of the highest worldly honours and dignities, 
are precisely they who are most in favour with his Satanic 
Majesty, and most devoted to his service,—a doctrine, I 
presume, which must be very abominable to those who 
advocate the divine rights of Kings, and a very unsafe 
one to advance ia the presence of a Holy Alliance. The 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon are of the most stupen- 
dous and astonishing description. Those of Nineveh are 
perfectly distinct : there is not the slightest doubt as to 
the position of this celebrated city ; its remains are of enor- 








mous size, almost beyond conjecture, and the more 
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measurement and minute examination ure resorted to, the 
more we are convinced that the accounts we read of Nine- 
veh are not exaggerated. The ruins of Babylon are sull 
more distinct ; the immense size of this famous city is 
mentioned by Herodotus. It has been made a question 
how the inhabitants of a city of such magnitude as Baby- 
lon is represented to have been, could have been supplied 
with provisions, the country around being utterly inade- 
quate to furnish such supply; but those who make this 
objection forget the channel through which all defi- 
ciencies of this nature might be remedied, that of com- 
merce. Very little coffee, tea, sugar, or many other 
commodities, is now grown in the vicinity of modern 
cities; many of these are brought from a distance by 
means of commerce, and it is natural to suppose that the 
same was the case with the cities of ancient times. The 
city of Babylon was a square extending fifteen miles each 
way; there is no doubt that these were its dimensions, 
because the measurement of that portion of the walls 
which still remains sets the question completely at rest. 
The most interesting of its monuments is the Tower 
of Babel. According to the scriptural account, this 
name was given to it because it implies confusion, the 
division of tongues having taken place there; the same 
word in Arabic implies greatness, or eminence, and 
is synonymous with Great Gate, or Great Temple.— 
The town was afterwards consecrated to Bel, the chief 
divinity of the Babylonians. Herodotus describes the 
tower as a building of the most stupendous and beautiful 
kind imaginable. The ascent is perfectly easy; I have 
myself made it, mounted on the back of a fine, spirited, 
Arabian horse, which would have attempted to ascend the 
face of a precipice, almost perpendicular, had he been 
urged to it. I thus ascended to the summit of the tower, 
an elevation of 600 feet. To give some idea of the magni- 
tude and antiquity of this celebrated tower to those who 
are not aware of the fact, I may mention that Alexander 
the Great, when he entered Babylon in triumph, wished to 
celebrate his victories in some remarkable manner. He 
accordingly thought of restoring the temple of Belus, or 
tower of Babel, even then in ruins, to its ancient mag- 
nificence and splendour. The priests of Bel gave their 
censent to the project, but on making an estimate of the 
labour and cest which would be required to carry the de- 
sign into execution, it was found that it would occupy 
10,000 men for six months, merely to clear away the rub- 
bish, prior to the commencement of the re-edification of 
the building ; the design was therefore abandoned, and 
the temple was suffered to remain, what it still continues, 
a ruin. 
The MANNERS and Customs of the people of Egypt, 
Palestine, and other eastern countries, bear such resem- 
blance to each other, that, with some exceptions, one de- 
scription will apply to all. The prevailing tastes among 
the Orientals are the same in all the different nations into 
which they are divided. They are fond of heautitul 
colours for their dress, fine horses and arms for their use 
and defence, and beautiful women for their wives and 
companions, and on these objects they bestow the greater 
portion of their wealth. With respect to the women of 
the East, nothing is more false than the idea that, because 
they are closely secluded from the public gaze, and denied 
an unrestricted commerce with the world, they are, there- 
fore, treated with harshness and cruelty. So far is this 
from being the case, that the very household slaves are 
treated with the utmost tenderness and consideration, and 
regarded as members of the family ; and thisis a sufficient 
indication that the people are incapable of exercising 
cruelty towards their wives and dependants. We cer- 
tainly must look upon the exclusion of females from 
society as @ great error and want of tasté, but we must 
make allowances for those who enforce it in obedience to 
habit and prejudice. As the exclusion affects the females 
themselves, I may say, without hesitation, that they shrink 
from the idea of such an unrestricted intercourse as is ale 
lowed the women of other countries, and would not par- 


take of it were it allowed to them. This prejudice can 
only be removed by education, and the spread of informa- 
tion, showing that by an improved state of society, such 
as prevails in other countries, they would be both better 
ani happier than they now are. In their marriages, the 
ceremony of betrothing takes place at a very early age, 
certainly without the consent of the parties, but not in 
violation of it; and as there is no opportunity for the ex- 
citement of the passions previous to the ratification of the 
contract, no inconvenience is felt from the practice. The 
fuct is, that the parties themselves, being aware of their 
contraction to each other, are very well satisfied to abide 
by it, the one to get a husband, and the other a wife, and 
it is very seldom that such marriages prove unfortunate. 
With respect to polygamy, that is a subject of great deli- 
cacy to treat upon, where a plurality of wives is forbidden ; 
but when we consider the state of society in the countries 
where it prevails, and the motives which led to its adop- 
tion, it is not without palliative circumstances. It must 
have arisen from the notion that woman is a helpless and 
unprotected being without the assistance of man; and as 
in those countries it does not fall to the lot of every man 
to be able to take and maintain a wife, it was con- 
sidered that many women would have no dependance, 
and thus, I believe, the first motive which led to 
polygamy, was an amiable desire on the part of the 
men to take under their protection that part of the 
female race which would not otherwise have found a 
protector. As to the women, their impression is, tilat a 
plurality of wives isa point of state indispensible with 
men of rank and fortune. Io illustration of this I may 
be permitted to mention an anecdote which happened 
within my own experience. The Pacha of Damascus 
having been despatched on a military expedition, and re- 
turned successful, the Sultan, his master, thought he 
could not better reward the skill and valour displayed by 
his officer than by bestowing upon him his daughter in 
marriage. On the arrival of the Princess at Damascus, 
she found her husband young, handsome, and brave ; but 
one of the first questions she put to him, was as to the 
number of his ladies. The Pacha replied that he thought 
the best way to show himself duly sensible of the honour 
done him by his sovereign, and evince his love and re- 
spect fur her Highness, was to make her the sole and 
exclusive possessor of his hand and heart. ** What!” 
said the Princess, ** a Sultan’s daughter to marry a man 
with but one wife! I never heard of such athing! Sir, 
I insist upon the full number being taken.” ( Laughter 
and applause.) In fact, the legitimate number of wives 
is there looked upon as being as indispensible as carriages, 
horses, servants, or any other item in the establishments 
of men of rank and fortune, are in our own country. Poly- 
gamy is not here productive of the endless jealousies and 
dissensions which would be inseparable from it elsewhere. 
As to the personal appearance of the females, there are 
but few opportunities of scrutinising it; but, amongst 
intimate friends, the ladies of the family are occasionally 
permitted to be seen. They are possessed of great per- 
sonal beauty, a quality which their treatment in child- 
hood, and habits and customs, at a riper age, tend to pro- 
mote and preserve. These people are very fond of 
music, such as they have amongst them, but this to other 
ears than their own, is of the most hideous descrip- 
tion imaginable. There have been instances when English 
gentlemen, after being tortured by the horrid, discordant 
sounds termed music by the natives, have been addressed 
by the latter in the most complacent and condescending 
manner imaginable, in terms something like these :— 
** We admit that you English surpass us in almost all 
other things, but in music you cannot come near to us.” 
( Laughter.) 

I have now a few words to say with respect to that ex- 
traordinary female Lady Hester Stanhope, whose residence 
in Syria has given rise to so much wonder and conjecture 
as to the motives which led to it. She is the only female 





who has travelled over the countries which I have at- 


tempted to describe. How a lady should be led to adopt 
such a course as that chosen by Lady Hester Stanhope, 
has been a question difficult of solution, and the general 
impression is, that her motives were not of the very best 
kind ; but I shall be happy to do what I can to clear her 
from the malign aspersions cast upon her, by detailing the 
circumstances which bave influenced her to act as she has 
done. Tu: the first place, then, she was the niece of Mr. 
Pitt, and, residing with him, did the honours of his table 
whilst ne was at the head of the Government. Accord- 
ingly, she was supposed to have great influence with the 
P.emier, and from this cause, added to her great personal 
beauty and accomplishments, much court was paid to her, 
and the most flattering attentions were lavished upon her. 
At the death of Pitt she was neglected by those who had 
before paid their homage to her, and, mortified and indig- 
nant beyond expression to find that the consideration and 
honour which she had deemed a tribute to her own worth 
and beauty, were only rendered to her station, ner spirite 
fell and her health declined. Her indisposition was still 
further augmented by the death of General Sir John 
Moore, to whom she was much attached, in Spain, and 
by the circumstances impeaching his character, which 
have since been cleared up and left his niemory without a 
stain. As a remedy for her declining health, she was 
recommended to try change of air and scene, and she 
went abroad, but not with any intention of remaining 
absent for any length of time. She went over to Paris, 
and was received with the greatest distinction by Bona- 
parte, who, when he restricted the motions of other fo- 
reigners, exempted her from the general law, and per- 
mitted her to go wherever she pleased. The further she 
went from England the greater was the distinction she 
received her health was reinstated, she recovered her 
spirits, and, no doubt, came to the conclusion that the 
French were a far more rational and judicious people 
than her own countrymen. She then went to Turkey, 
and at Constantinople it was believed that she could not 
be less than a King’s daughter, and the Sultan treated 
her with the utmost distinction, and offered her escorts 
for her honour and protection, wherever she chose to go. 
She went to Syria and Jerusalem, as it was supposed, tor 
a religious purpose. She went thence to Egypt, to see the 
pyramids, traversed Arabia, and then returned to Syria, 
where she settled. The Arabs and Syrians felt such per- 
sonal attachment towards her, on account of her kindness 
and benevolence, that they sens a deputation to her, to say 
that, if she had any desire to visit the antiquities which 
were most difficult to be got at, they would escort, assist, 
and protect her on her journey. She availed herself of 
the offer, and visited Palmyra, accompanied by Mr. Bruce 
and another English traveller. In imitation of Queen 
Zenobia, who, according to the tradition of the country, 
was crowned there in the temple of the sun, Lady Hester 
was crowned by her Syrian followers. I will relate one 
anecdote of her, showing the influence she possesses in the 
country, and partially accounting for her remaining in it. 
It occurred in the territories of a Pacha with three tails, 
who was almost independent of the Sultan. A French 
officer spent a day or two with Lady Stanhope, on his 
way to visit a part of the country where it was believed 
unsafe for a stranger to go; her Ladyship, consequently, 
endeavoured to induce him to change his determination, 
but in vain: he went, and was robbed and murdered. 
As the murdered gentleman was an officer of distinction 
in the French service, she applied to the French Consul te 
send in pursuit of the murderers, but he could not inter. 
fere: she applied to the English Counsul, and got the 
same answer; she wrote to Constantinople, but it was of 
no use, as the Sultan had not the power to send a man to 
her assistance. She had, however, pledged herself that 
she would obtain redress; she demanded a levy of 500 
men, on the strength of the Sultan’s firman, and obtained 
it; went herself into the mountains, and apprehended the 
murderers, and also recovered the property which had 





been taken from the person of the murdered man. She 
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thus effected her purpose, and her success had such 
an effect upon the minds of the people of the country, 
that it impressed them with a conviction, that while 
she remained there no injury could be offered to the 
person or property of any European, with impunity. 
In winter she lives in a convent which she purchased from 
the Greeks ; her summer residence is upon Mount Leba- 
non. Her dress is usually similar to that worn by Turkish 
gentlemen. In the dress of an English lady she would 
be constantly stared at and obstructed; in that of a Turkish 
female she would be compelled to be muffled up from 
head to foot; whilst that which she she has adopted is not 
very different from the dress of women in other countries. 
Her condition is in several respects an enviable one. She 
is in the possession of a moderate fortune which she spends 
in benevolent and charitable pursuits; she is highly be- 
loved and reverenced by those around her; her health is 
better than it ever was; her mind is at ease; she has at- 
tained a thorough contempt for mere frivolous pleasures ; 
she has leisure for pursuing her studies and meditations 
uninterruptedly; she has become naturalized to the 
country and its inhabitants; and, apparently, she has 
made up her mind to die there. 

After some further remarks possessing merely a tempo- 
rary interest, Mr. Buckingham closed his second lecture, 
and was greeted with the warm applause of his audience. 

(To be continued.) 











SPEAKING DOGS. 





(Continued from our last.) 





Before we proceed to notice the dog mentioned by the 
celebrated Leibnitz, alluded to in the last Kaleidoscope, 
we shall here give the paragraph from the Dumfries Cou- 
rier entire,—merely premising that the editor of that paper 
is a very respectable gentlewan, and entitled to the conti- 
dence of the public. —Edit. Kal. 


Extraordinary Fact.—The animals of Dumfriesshire 
are a good deal celebrated, and not, it wouid appear, with- 
out reason. Our readers have all seen or heard of par- 
rots, jays, and starlings, that chatter a few words by 
rote: but did ever any of them hear of a speaking dog ? 
We dare say not; yet true it is, and of verity, that such 
a phenomenon actually exists, at the house of Mr. ——, 
writer, Dumfries, who has only one motive for wishing 
that his name may be kept.out of ** the papers,”’—that 
of averting the annoyance arising from multitudinous 
calls, and reiterated inquiries. But this chariness on 
his part does not affect the prowess of his dog, and the 
moment we heard of such an extraordinary animal we 
paid our respects to him, in company with Mr.J.M*Whir, 
merchant. His name is Wellington, his size moderate, 
his shape handsome, his species a cross, called the Dutch 
pug; and we declare most solemnly (Mr. M‘W. when 
questioned, will do the same) that we heard him repeatedly 

onounce the word William, nearly as distinctly as ever 
it was enunciated by the human voice. Though ex- 
ceedingly docile, and a great adept at playing tricks, 
his vocabulary, as yet, extends no farther, and indeed 
it is only lately that he made the above acquirement. 
About a fortnight ago, he was lying on the rug before 
the fire, when one of his master’s sons, whose name 
is William, and to whom he is more obedient than any 
body else, happened to give him a very (eetle shove as 
Dr. Redgill said, who is so well shown up in Miss Fer- 
rier’s first novel, entitled ‘* Marriage.” Wellington, how- 
ever, liked his birth so well, that he seemed somewhat 
inclined to be contumacious; this led to a second shove, 
rougher by fifty per cent. than the other, and then the 
animal ejaculated, for the first time, the word William. 
The whole fire-side were as much amazed as Balaam 
was when his ass spoke, and though they could hardly 
believe their own ears, one of them exclaimed, ** Could 
you really find it in your heart to hurt the beast, 
after he has so distinctly pronounced your name ?” 
This led to a series of experiments, which have been 
repeated for the satisfaction of various Fey but still 
the animal performs with difficulty. hen his master 


seizes his fore-legs, and commands him to say William, 
he treats his hearer to a gurring, voluntary, and after this 
species of music has been protracted for a longer or shorter 








period, his voice seems to fall a full octave before he comes 
out with the important dissyllable. Of the identity of the 
word there can os no doubt, and the circumstances under 
which it was first pronounced, seem to prove that Wel- 
lington (if not his whole species) can distinguish the names 
of the members of the family to which he belongs. After 
he is a little more ax fait in his first lesson, his master 
means to try him with other words; and we do believe 
that if the animal had an experienced canine teacher he 
would go far to make a showman’s fortune, and form a 
greater curiosity than the ‘learned pig,” or any other 
pevtenoed that ever travelled the country. We have a 
aint recollection of having read in Dr. Brewster’s Ency- 
rn nee (perhaps under the head articulation) of an 
Italian shepherd boy, that taught his dog to pronounce 
most of the letters of the alphabet. The animal, however, 
never became perfect, and never put two letters together. 

















Celestial Phenomena for February.—Lunar Phases and 
Conjunctions : 


D oH M. 
New Moon in Capricornus::-.-.-- A. @. uf 
First Quarter in Aries ------+ sree 10 6 «59 
Full Moon in Leo «+-+++-++.+++ ++ 18 6 Sl 
Last Quarter in Ophincus -«-----.. 26 7 6 

The Moon will be in conjunction with 

Venus in Sagittarius-.-.-.- oeeeeee 1 16 45 
Mercury in Aquarius -----+..-.++ 4 16 30 
Mars in Pisces........-.s+e-.0e06 7 22 15 
Saturn in Cancer ....+-+++. eeccces 15 16 40 
Jupiter in Scorpio ------ + ee eeeeee 26 18 7 


Venus, the morning star, is gradually diminishing in 
splendour as she approaches her oe conjunction, 
15th day, 18 hours. On the 19th, Mars enters Aries. 
Jupiter forms a right-angled triangle with Antares and 
Scorpio. Saturn continues in Cancer, and passes the 
meridian at the following times respectively :— 

D He. M D =H OM D He M 

1ll7 13 W 16 25 9 27 








SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
— 

We request the attention of our Mathematical readers to 
the following singular property of figures; and we hope 
to be favoured with some speculations on the subject, 
or, perhaps, with the rationale of the problem. 





(From the Mechanics’ Magazine. ) 

Mr. EpitTor,—The following very curious property 
of numbers I discovered at Manchester, April 17, 1825. 
Its insertion in your very valuable miscellany will gratify 
yours, &c. Jos. HALL. 

Brazen-nose-street Academy, Manchester. 

Take the difference between any number, and the same 
reversed; then the said difference is always divisible by 
9, without a remainder. Thus— 


UMDET..cocce eoccccccccccrccccecs cove 


Rev 








9)47418615 
5268735 
P.S.—I do not think the above singular property has 
been noticed by any arithmetical writer; it may, there- 
fore, be considered entirely original. 
{ Mr. Hall is wrong in saying any number: let him tr 
123456789. ] . 





This assertion of the editor of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine is erroneous, and was evidently made without trying 
its value, Place the question as it ought to be, thus— 

987654321 
123456789 





864197532 
Then divide the difference by 9, the result will be 
96021948, without a remainder, and will show that Mr. 
Hall’s discovery stands good with this number as well as 
with any other. 





To the Editor of the London Courier. 


Sir,—In your of yesterday I observed a para- 
graph on the * Property of Numbers,” the writer of 
which lays claim to ality in the discovery. 

I do not wish to detract from his claim. For aught [ 
know, it may be a new discovery in this country; but in 
my native place, (Hanover,) any school-boy, who is ac- 





— with the first principles of arithmetic, would 
lusk to be ignorant of the fact. 

The writer, also, was probably not aware that the num- 
bers need not be exactly reversed, but placed in any order 
he pleases, provided the lesser sum is at the bottom, and the 
same figures used, viz.:— 

739165248 
562841793 
9)176323455 (19591495 
I believe the famous Leibnitz made the discovery. 
Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Coleman-street, January 28. 








To the Editor of the London Courier. 

S1r,—The following is the result of a few calculations 
suggested by Mr. Hall's discovery of a new power of 
numbers, noticed in your valuable journal of yesterday, 
which you will perceive are fully confirmatory of Mr. 
Hall’s theory, and also present a curious disposition of 
figures in the last line, or quotient, which may be read 
either backwards or forwards, and which I think has not 
yet been remarked :— ~— 














426822 27563941 837026541 572849023 
228624 14936572 145020738 320948275 
9)198198 9)12627369 9)691405808 9)251900748 
22022 1403041 76822867 27988972 


If you think the above sufficiently interesting to be 
worth insertion, you will oblige a constant reader. 


Walbrook, January 28. R. H. 











JsHathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
ie 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

69. By Mr. Slade.—Find the square root of 4mm +- 2 
(mm—n) ,/ — 1. 

20. By Mr. J. Pritchard.—At five peg cont. per an- 
aay compound interest, in what time will £1 amount to 

100° 

71. By Mr. J. Baines.—A given uniform circular plate 
of metal, supported in its centre only, rests parallel to the 
horizon ; if two weights, viz. one of 3lb. and another of 
7lb., be attached to its circumference, at the distance of 
30° from each other, it is required to find where, and 
what weight attached to the circumference, will continue 
to preserve the equilibrium of the plate ? 





Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 





Co Correspondents. 


Erratum.—In a few copiesof our publication of Jan. 27, there 
was an error, which will be easily rectified with the pen. 
The second and third pages, numbered 253 and 254, ought 
to have been 254 and 255. 

Tue Soxpien’s Fonzrat.—We must reserve this original 
sketch until next week, in order to bring our report of Mr. 
Buckingham’s second Lecture to a close. 

Yorx MINsTeR.—We shall, in our next, insert some interest- 
ing particulars concerning this ancient and noble edifice, 
the partial destruction of which, by fire, must be considered 
as a national calamity. The writer of this paragraph, 
when only twelve years of age, was treated to a jaunt to 
York, for the express purpose of seeing this noble monu- 
ment ef antiquity, and the impression ft made upon him 
will never be effaced from his recollection. We have in 
preparation a sketch of the ground plan of the Cathedral. 

Tue BALL, on A GLANCE at ALMACKS.—We shall in our next 

publish the description of a Birth-night Ball at St. James's, 

from Mr. George Yates’s entertaining new work entitled 

The Ball, a poetical extract from which we gave in the 

Kaleidoscope of the 27th ultimo. 


SACKVILLE STREET MusINGs are reserved for our next. 
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